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OIL AND MUSIC MIX 


The other night over WEAF 
the Houston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Ernst Hoffmann conducting. 
was heard in a Cities Service 
Concert featuring Lucille Man- 
ners, soprano, as soloist. 


Oil was featured too. 


For several years the Houston 
orchestra has had one annual ap- 
pearance as good will ambassa- 
dor for oil with a significant 
result: Cities Service Company 
has seen the value of this associa- 
tion and is considering a similar 
presentation of other symphony 
orchestras in its domain. 


There isn’t a statistic to prove 
anything, not a pint of gasoline 
or a drop of oil to exhibit as 
something sold by a symphony 
orchestra. But the intangible 
values in the event, the feeling 
engendered by it, the tone of the 
publicity, as demonstrated in the 
Houston concerts have impressed 
the officials of the oil company 
with the idea that a symphony 
orchestra is good company to 
keep. 


AUDITIONS HELD 


Auditions for young musicians 
held by the Drake Civic Sym- 
phony, Des Moines, recently 
brought out 33 performers as 
against 19 last season. Winners 
will be soloists at the May 9 con- 
cert. All were girls. 


Gunnar Johnson, pianist, Feb- 
ruary soloist with the orchestra 
which is conducted by Frank 
Noyes, acted as judge. Each per- 
former was given a constructive 
criticism in writing. 

Donna Washington, a Negro 
pianist and junior at Drake Uni- 
versity placed first in her divi- 
sion; Ethel Roberg, in voice; and 
Margaret Davis, violinist and 
Marlys Read, violinist, in strings. 

The bulletin would like to hear 
from other orchestras who have 
continued or inaugurated audi- 
tions or contests for young musi- 
cians this season. Send programs 
and information to The Bulletin, 
113 Allen Blvd., Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 


HERE IT IS AGAIN 


Lack of space and one reader’s 
criticism on carrying a “sales 
talk” on memberships in each 
bulletin caused us to leave that 
item out last time. It was a mis- 
take. 

Checks were received for too 
much, for too little, and several 
wrote to ask what it cost to be- 
come a member of the League. 

Regular Readers don’t look! 
Here it is again: 

Membership dues for an or- 
chestra are $5; for associate or 
friends of the symphony mem- 
berships, $2; single copies of the 
bulletin may be purchased for 10 
cents and a yearly subscription 
costs 75 cents. 











A four page sheet, “The Or- 
chestrian,” is latest evidence of 
originality and enterprise on the 
part of the association which 
supports the civic orchestra of 
Rockford, Illinois. Designed to 
bind season ticket holders closer 
to the orchestra by providing 
them with an intimate viewpoint 
on orchestral problems, “The 
Orchestrarian” appears one week 
prior to each concert and costs 
$25 to $35 an issue. Some adver- 
tising is carried. 


The first issue, November, 
1943, opened with an explana- 
tory statement from S. A. San- 
deen, president of the orchestra 
association, who said the inten- 
tion was to give Rockford the 
best symphony music possible 
and the players of the commu- 
nity served by it a chance to de- 
velop and express their talent. 


He speaks of the enthusiasm 
among the players, of conductor 
Arthur Zack’s ability to win and 
hold their interest; and Mr. Zack 
contributes a message on build- 
ing the orchestra for permanence 
and the value of having fun 
through making music. 


A “Rosie at Rehearsal” column 
is amusing, chatty and revealing. 
The conductor walks the plank 
in one, his podium a board sup- 
ported by, Rosie says, two empty 
beer cases. “She” tells about the 
crowd from Beloit pooling gas to 
get to rehearsals; she attended 
the hilarious “donut and coffee” 
party given to orchestra members 


“THE ORCHESTRIAN” MAKES DEBUT 


by the board; but “Rosie” re- 
mains discreetly incognito. All 
Rockford is wondering who “she” 
might be. 


Program notes for the next 
concert were featured in the sec- 
ond issue which revealed that 
manager Harold Johnson plays 
both viola and piano; that bas- 
soon player John Stanton acts as 
historian; that former players, 
now in uniform, who sometimes 
sit in at rehearsal, are praising 
the spirit which launched the 
new orchestra last spring and 
keeps it playing. 


“What is your pleasure?” the 
music committee asks on the 
front page of the January num- 
ber where a blank is provided to 
list works that readers would like 
to hear. Another feature, “My 
Wise Investment,” from a Rock- 
ford minister presents a strong 
argument in favor of concerts 
that can be seen as well as heard. 


He finds the enthusiasm and 
eagerness of players and conduc- 
tor inspiring; he likes to listen 
with kindred spirits and the aud- 
ience delights him, too; his pa- 
tronage and fervent praise go to 
the orchestra as an agency con- 
tributing to the better growth of 
Rockford and his final reason 
for supporting the orchestra is 
that of civic pride. 


Anyone interested in “The Or- 
chestrian” may obtain sample 
copies from Mrs. Arthur C. 
Meyers, Jr., 1912 Cumberland 
ave., Rockford, Illinois. 
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GRAND RAPIDS HOLDS QUIZ CONTEST 


A quiz sheet was enclosed in 
each program for the concert 
given by the Grand Rapids Sym- 
phony Orchestra on February 25. 
Questions totalling 100 points 
were listed with a prize of $200 in 
U. S. War Savings Bonds offered 
to the person who scored the 
highest. 


No answer to any question was 
buried in program notes so that 
contestants had only their mem- 
ory of facts about composers and 
compositions to help them 
through the quiz. Over 300 re- 
sponded to a rather stiff test. But 
the winner was no Quiz Kid; he 
is a retired railroad man of 74 
years whose nearest rivals total- 
led only 91 points. 


The quiz was not open to any 
members of the orchestra, its 
staff or members of their immedi- 
ate families. At the top of the 
quiz sheet was a.blank for name 
and address of the contestant. 
The questions were set two col- 
umns wide with the point value 
at the left, followed by the ques- 
tion, and a box for scoring at the 
extreme right. A sample set 
follows: 


4 Was Sakuntala 
(a) The Persian Goddess of 
Love? 
(b) A river in India? 
(c) An Indian Princess? 


7 Was Goldmark a native of 
(a) Austria 

(b) Hungary 
(c) Bohemia 
(d) Germany 


6 Is the Sakuntala overture part 

of 

(a) An opera 

(b) A choreographic suite 

(c) Incidental music to a 
play 

(d) An independent compo- 
sition 


Other sets dealt with Gershwin, 
Grieg, Tschaikowsky and their 
music as listed on the program 
conducted by Eduard Werner 
who is sharing the podium with 
Nicolai Malko this season. 


The Quiz has some educational 
value in encouraging wider read- 
ing on musical subjects. It is also 
a source of good will advertising 
and another peg on which to 
hang publicity. To get the most 
out of such a contest it should be 
held at a time when there is no 
soloist scheduled’ which was the 
case in Grand Rapids. 


The Grand Rapids orchestra is 
presenting winners in a contest 
for soloists on March 24 and will 
close its season on April 21 with 
Albert Spalding, violinist, as 
soloist. 


SEE MUSICAL AMERICA 


Musical America’s colossal, stu- 
pendous Hollywoodian annual 
number keynoted by a color 
cover of Nelson Eddy carried an 
article on the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League. See 
page 116. 


ORCHESTRA FOUNDING IS ADVENTURE 


Recommended as an adventure 
with all the excitement of hunt- 
ing and fishing is the founding of 
a symphony orchestra by one 
who should know, Arthur Zack, 
conductor of the civic orchestras 
at Gary, Indiana and Rockford, 
Illinois, and of Gary’s large mu- 
nicipal chorus. 


Mr. Zack founded the Cincin- 
nati Civic Symphony and di- 
rected it for six years; he founded 
the New Orleans Civic Sym- 
phony which he conducted from 
1936 to 1940; in September, 1940, 
he founded the orchestra at 
Gary. Last May he directed the 
debut demonstration concert that 
led to the forming of a new civic 
orchestra in Rockford. 


Out of these experiences Mr. 
Zack has evolved a formula for 
founding orchestras. First re- 
quirement is faith in one’s ability 
not only as conductor but as pro- 
moter who can sell a symphony 
orchestra to laymen who will 
work for it and to musicians 
whose co-operation is necessary 
to make it a musical success. 


This points to maturity as man 
and musician for those who 
would found orchestras. Quite a 
few years intervened after Mr. 
Zack graduated from the New 
York Institute of Musical Art 
where he majored in ’cello under 
William Willeke and the day 
when he. directed his own or- 
chestra. 


He made his debut as operatic 
conductor in Paris, as cellist in 


Berlin. Then he toured Europe 
and the United States, finally set- 
tling down as principal cellist of 
the Cincinnati Symphony after 
playing in other orchestras such 
as the New York Symphony un- 
der Damrosch. 


Conductor Arthur Zack 


Mr. Zack brought a stout heart 
and a wealth of experience to 
Gary else there would be no or- 
chestra there. Hailed at the end 
of its first season as the most 
significant cultural contribution 
to the city’s life, in the beginning 





MUSIC LIGHTS THE RUSSIAN WAY 


News services from Russia have 
a lot to say about the part music 
is playing in the conduct of the 
war, has played in building the 
new Russia, whose people con- 
tend that this is not a war be- 
tween nations alone but between 
culture and darkness. 





it was fought against, but the 
opposition was overridden. 


Civic leaders were invited to a 
meeting in the Mayor’s office and 
Mr. Zack’s argument for a sym- 
phony orchestra was eloquent 
enough to inspire the underwrit- 
ing of a trial concert by the Gary 
Post Tribune. 


Two years later the orchestra 
had a guarantee fund and a large 
subscriber list, played to full 
halls. Tickets are sold on a single 
admission basis to accommodate 
the majority in the audiences, 
steel mill workers whose sched- 
ules are uncertain. 


Steel and song unite in Gary 
where 53 nationalities work in 
the mills and many racial groups, 
Russian, Rumanian, Hungarian, 
Negro have their own choruses 
and glee clubs in addition to a 
Mill chorus. 


What with a Mill band, and 
bands and orchestras in the 
schools Gary cannot be blamed 
for thinking it had music enough 
until the orchestra banished this 
notion and gave the citizens a 
new reason for civic pride. 


The Russians don’t think it 
necessary to give up what light 
they have found in order to fight. 
They take their music with them. 
Soviet composers visit the front 
often. Bands play the marches 
and groups sing the songs they 
have written right on the spot, 
songs for heroes including the 
gallant nurses. 


One thousand concert teams 
are constantly touring the coun- 
try visiting soldiers and citizens 
alike, to sing and dance and play 
for them. The huge symphony 
orchestras, about 30 of them with 
personnels of 100 to 150, still 
play in factories, clubs and pal- 
aces of culture as well as over the 
radio and there are popular and 
native instrument ensembles, 
playing jazz and folk music. 


Music was given cabinet stand- 
ing in Russia in 1918 with the 
appointment of a commissar of 
music so that it would not be 
neglected but would be a vital 
part of existence. All Soviet cul- 
ture is within reach of the people 
and it is with their consent that 
the musician plies his trade in 
war time as in peace and is the 
highest paid worker in the whole 
Soviet Union. 


The fruit of this policy is being 
gathered today. Writing on the 
professional and soldier made 
music at the front, Andrei Gon- 
charov says: “Art is as necessary 
to the Soviet soldier as bread and 
water. It helps to conquer.” 
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PROGRAMS 1943-44 


Altoona Civic, Russell Gerhart, 
conductor. 

Program: Overture, “Fingal’s 
Cave,” Mendelssohn; Symphony 
No. 88 Haydn; Choral Prelude, 
Bach-Ormandy; Emperor Waltz, 
Strauss; Two Marches, *Sousa. 


Canton (Ohio) Symphony, 
Richard Oppenheim, conductor. 


Program: The Moldau, Sme- 
tana; Symphony D minor (first 
movement), Franck; Peter and 
the Wolf, Prokofieff; The Glow 
Worm, Lincke *Morton Gould; 
Country Gardens, Grainger; 
Hungarian March from “Damna- 
tion of Faust,” Berlioz. 


North Side Symphony (Chi- 
cago), Rudolph Reiners, con- 
ductor. 


Program: Overture, “Die Fle- 
dermaus,” Strauss; Prelude, “The 
Deluge,” Saint-Saens; Sleeping 
Beauty Waltz, Tschaikowsky; 
First Flute Concerto (Miss Mary 
Wigent, soloist), Mozart; The 
Moldau, Smetana; Concerto for 
Two Violins, Bach - Reiners; 
Night on Bald Mountain, Mous- 
sorgsky; The Last Spring, Grieg; 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, 
Liszt. 


Columbus Philharmonic, Izler 
Solomon, conductor; George 
Hardesty, and Romine Hamilton, 
violinists, soloists. 


Program: Concerto Grosso No. 
8, Corelli; Concerto D minor, two 
violins and orchestra, Bach; 
Symphony No. 1, “Santa Fe 
Trail’ *Harl McDonald; Nut- 
cracker suite, Tschaikowsky. 


Drake Civic (Des Moines), 
Frank Noyes, conductor; Gunnar 
Johansen, pianist, soloist. 


Program: An Outdoor Over- 
ture, *Aaron Copeland; Concerto 
No. 2. piano and _ orchestra, 
Saint-Saens; Dedication from 
“Through the Looking Glass,” 
*Deems Taylor; Two Aquarelles, 
Delius; Three dances from “The 
Bartered Bride,” Smetana. 


Fort Hays Symphony (Hays, 
Kansas), Robert A. Gantner, 
Carl J. Malmberg, conductors. 


Program: London Every Day, 
Eric Coates: Walk to Paradise 
Garden, Delius; Scherzo from 
“Afro - American Symphony,” 
*William Grant Still; Symphony 
(New World), Dvorak; Fugue in 
G minor, Bach-Demarest; Sheep 
May Safely Graze, Bach-Barbi- 
rolli; Emperor Waltz, Strauss. 


Huntington Symphony Orches- 
tra, Raymond A. Schoewe, con- 
ductor. 


Program: Miniature Suite, John 
Christopher Smith (transcribed 
by Harl McDonald); Concerto 
for Bassoon and orchestra (Hans 
Meuser, soloist), *Mozart; Ballet 
music from ‘‘Rosamunde,” Schu- 
bert; The Legend of the Arkansas 
Traveler, *Harl McDonald; The 
Skaters, concert waltz, Waldteu- 
fel; March, “Semper Fidelis,” 
*Sousa. : 

Jersey City Philharmonic, J. 
Randolph Jones, conductor. 

Program: Prelude E. Major, 
Bach; ‘Farewell’ Symphony, 
Haydn: Suite from “Billy the 





Kid” *Aaron Copeland; Emperor 
Waltz and Moto Perpetuo, Johan 
Strauss; Les Preludes, Liszt. 


Kalamazoo Little Symphony, 
Julius Stulberg, conductor; 
Nancy Heaton, violinist, soloist. 


Program: Overture, “Iphigenia 
in Aulis,’” Gluck-Wagner; Con- 
certo A Minor, violin and orches- 
tra, Vivaldi-Nachez; Valse Triste, 
Sibelius; War March of the 
Priests from “Athalia,” Mendels- 
sohn; Five Pieces for String Or- 
chestra, Hindenmith; Tales from 
the Vienna Woods, _ waltzes, 
Strauss. 


New Jersey Symphony (Mont- 
clair and Orange), Dr. Frieder 
Weissman, conductor; Muriel 
Kerr, pianist, soloist. 


Program: Overture, ‘“Fingal’s 
Cave,” Mendelssohn; Concerto 
No. 5, piano and orchestra, Bee- 
thoven; Ballade for String Or- 
chestra, *John Tasker Howard; 
Notturno, Martucci; “Farewell” 
Symphony, Haydn. 


Licking County Philharmonic 
(Newark, Ohio), Sam _ Gelfer, 
conductor. 


Program: Overture “The Magic 
Flute,” Mozart; Symphony D 
major, Haydn; Prelude, Chorale 
and Fugue, Bach-Albert; Inter- 
mezzo, “Harry Janos,” Kodaly; 
The Lee Rigg, *Richard Franko 
Goldman; Brazilian Folk song 
transcribed by F. Gunther; 
Dance of the Clowns, Rimsky- 
Korsakow. 


Whittier College - Community 
Symphony, Ruth Haroldson, 


conductor; Margartha Lohman, 
pianist, soloist. 


Program (All American); 
Adagio for String Orchestra, 
*Samuel Barber; Concerto 
Grosso for Strings with Piano 
Obligato. *Ernest Bloch; Suite, 
“The Plow that Broke the 
Plains,” *Virgil Thomson: 
Money Musk, *Leo Sowerby; 
San Luis Rey, *Radie Britain; 
Holiday for Strings, *David 
Rose; Two Indian Dances, 
*Charles Skilton. 


ADD MANAGER DUTIES 


Here are some concert day ac- 
tivities of a busy manager. 

Secure necessary change and 
leave it at box office manned by 
someone picked for ability to 
make change rapidly and keep a 
line moving. 


Check music and instruments, 
arranging for transportation if 
necessary; check ushers under- 
standing of seating and remind 
them to seat no one during a 
number; check to see that the 
money taken in balances with the 
number of tickets sold. 


COMPOSER ADDRESSES 


For the present we suggest that 
you drop a post card inquiry to 
the manager of the symphony or- 
chestra when some work is pro- 
grammed which you cannot find 
listed. 


*American Composer 
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